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WESTMINSTER SCHOOL CHALLENGE. 


An examination to fill up vacancies in scholarships and 
exhibitions will be held on June 23rd, 24th, 25th. 
For particulars apply by letter to the 


BURSAR, LITTLE DEANS YARD. 





O AUTHORS.—Proposals for new books of Fiction, Travel, 
History, Memoirs, etc., should be addressed to Publisher, Box 
XYZ, Acapemy Office, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, E.C 





OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING for LADIES. 

Rapid, systematic coaching. Six months’ course from any date. 

Excellent introductions given. Telephone or write, the TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton Street, W. 





—————_ 


ee aoe promptly and accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 
words. Specimens and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 





ARGAINS IN BOOKS.—Kipling’s Complete Works, 25 
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Jely’s Legend in Japanese Art, £2 2s.; Morrison Painters of Japan, 
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for 6s. 6d.; Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 2 vols., Cambridge University 
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A GREAT WAR ADMIRAL 
_ SIR CHARLES SAUNDERS 


The Colleague of Anson, Wolfe and Hawke. 
By Edward Salmon. Cloth gilt, 6s. net 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 1, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


WHY PAY RENT? 


The CITY LIFE SCHEME enables Policyholders 
to reap the benefit of their investment during their own 
lifetime, and in the event of premature death to leave 
their legal representatives in possession of a house of 
their own free from any mortgage charge or encumbrance. 
Particulars post free. 








Good Prospects for Active Agents. 





THE CITY LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


6, Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
M. GREGORY, General Manager. 
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Officers and other Guests WEARING THE KING’S 
UNIFORM will be served AT HALF PRICE 
With Food, Wines, Cigars, etc , for personal consumption on 
the Premises at the 


Torino Restaurant 


45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
Tables reserved by Phone: Gerrard 4425. 

Best French Cooking. Famous Wines, 
Excellent Table d' Hote Luncheons at 1/6 and 2/- and Dinners 
at 2s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. 

Perfect a la carte Service at Reasonable Prices. 
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The EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISING OFFICE 
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Notes of the Week 


The Two Fronts 
“ T: war will begin in May,’’ Lord Kitchener 





was reported to have said months ago. 

The events of the week go far to suggest 
that he prophesied with knowledge. Germany’s new 
activity and immense strength on the Ypres-La Bassée- 
Arras front have been promptly and vigorously 
countered by the French, and real progress has been 
made after severe and costly fighting. German positions 
of immense importance have either been captured or 
placed in jeopardy by the French movements of the 
past week, helped by the punishment which the British 
have inflicted whenever the Germans have attacked. 
On the West front the enemy is getting much the worst 
of it, however strenuously the German communiqués 
may seek to disguise the fact. On the East, unfor- 
tunately, they have had the advantage, and the 
Russians have been forced to retreat at certain points. 
It is, however, quite clear from the detailed Russian 
reports that the German triumph has not been as 
sweeping as Berlin would have the world be- 
lieve. The Russians have retired to new posi- 
tions, but not in disorder, and they have given 
as heavy punishment as they have received. The 
Germans will probably soon find that they have 
proclaimed their overwhelming victory prematurely. 
Their object is doubtless mainly to impress neutrals. 
Italy is on the very verge of war, and any day during 
the week Europe has been prepared to hear that she 
had taken the plunge. Germany has used every means 
to keep her out, and the Kaiser had Italy in mind as 
well as Greece when he telegraphed to his sister, the 
Queen of the Hellenes, “Woe to those who still dare 
to draw the sword against me!”’ 


The “ Lusitania” Crime 
“All history may be' searched in vain for a crime 
greater than the sinking of the Lusitania. Properly 





to characterise the enormity of this latest achievement 
of Kultur is impossible. Civilisation is aghast. Even 
the advocates of leniency now see that an end must 
be made for ever of Prussian power. Whilst this 
generation lasts, some even urge that Germany should 
be treated as a pariah among the nations. She has 
placed herself outside the pale by a succession of 
horrors which have culminated in the sending of 1,500 
innocent men, women, and children to their doom in 
the Atlantic. Nothing need be added to the verdict 
of the Irish jury which brands the submarine officers, 
the Emperor and the Government under whom they 
acted, as wilful and wholesale murderers. Germany’s 
regrets that American citizens were among the victims 
merely emphasise the deliberate savagery. In the face 
of this diabolical affront it is for the United States to 
act as they think their interests and their honour de- 
mand. President Wilson, in a sickly mood of 
transcendentalism, says, “ There is such a thing as a 
man being too proud to fight.’’ It is not the sort of 
thing Prussia understands; we misjudge the American 
people if they understand it either for long, and Mr. 
Wilson shows his appreciation of their temper when 
he warns us not to confound his statement with the 
policy which may ultimately be decided on. 


The Exponent of Hate 


Beside the Lusitania horror all else seems to pale. 
It effectually stamps Germany as capable of every 
villainy with which she has been charged. British 
patience is at last exhausted, and every German in this 
country, who has enjoyed freedom to our own peril, 
has become the object of bitter popular resentment. 
Relations of any sort with the compatriots of men who 
employ submarines to sink unarmed liners, who send 
Zeppelins to drop bombs on unfortified towns, who 
fight with poisonous gases and ill-treat a particular 
section of their captives, are out of the question. 
United States officials who have been investigating the 
condition of the British prisoners in Germany report 
that on the whole they are well treated; it can only be 
said that the report is in flat contradiction of innumer- 
able complaints contained in prisoners’ letters. Yet 
we find it difficult to believe that Germany would pay 
so great a tribute to public opinion as to prepare the 
way for the American inquiries. Much more likely 
would she be to show of what she is capable as an 
exponent of the gospel of hate. According to the 
sworn testimony of two Dutch journalists, the 
Bavarian regiments, acting under orders, have made a 
practice of killing their British prisoners. There ap- 
pears no reason to doubt the story which the British 
Minister at the Hague has forwarded to Sir Edward 
Grey. The day must come—not the day of which 
Germany has dreamed and talked—when, as Lord 
Crewe says, she will be held to account to the utter- 
most farthing. 


Empire Service 

Every account of the recent fighting in the Darda- 
nelles and in the second battle of Ypres goes to prove 
the great debt the Empire owes to the contingents ftom 
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the Dominions. Nothing could be finer than the work 
of the Australians and New Zealanders in the almost 
desperate, inevitably costly, but wholly successful 
operations in the Gallipoli Peninsula; it is worthy to 
rank with the magnificent stand of the Canadians 
to the north of Ypres. In South Africa, General Botha 
has done fine service against difficulties which we know 
from private correspondence seemed insuperable to 
some observers. Nor must we forget that Sir 
John French has on more than one occasion paid 
cordial tributes to the devotion and efficiency of the 
Indians who have gone through a winter in the Euro- 
pean trenches. Proud as we are of the Territorials 
and the newly created forces at home, who have proved 
their mettle at Neuve Chapelle and Hill 60, we have 
even more cause for pride in and gratitude to the 
splendid sons of the outer marches who have come over 
to help us. 


Sir Hugh Lane 

Among the Luwst/ania victims was Sir Hugh 
P. Lane, director of the National Gallery of 
Ireland and of the Municipal Art Gallery, Dublin. 
He was famous as an expert critic and connoisseur, 
and Ireland will feel his loss deeply. He was young 
—not yet forty—but into his span of years he. had 
already crowded the work of many an older man. The 
sphere of art in South Africa owes him much, for he 
inaugurated in 1911 the Johannesburg Gallery, and 
collected for Mr. Michaelis the Dutch and Flemish 
collection presented to Cape Town—the finest of its 
size and kind in the world. His acuteness in discover- 
ing masterpieces was almost uncanny, and his “ luck ”’ 
which, after all, was but extraordinary knowledge 
and skill—was proverbial in this respect. But, per- 
haps more than all, those who knew him will miss his 
genial and lovable personality, his modesty, and his 
unfailing loyalty to friends. Such men can ill be 
spared, from whatever point of view we regard them. 


Plagiarist Prussia 

Is there nothing original in modern Prussia, the latest 
examples of frightfulness excepted? ‘‘ The Hymn 
of Hate,’’ at least, we thought was her own, but a 
correspondent of the Morning Post shows that even 
here she has appropriated and adapted: 

The famous ‘‘Hymn of Hate”’ is nothing but a bold 
plagiarism. Georg Herweg, the stubborn German 
revolutionary of seventy years ago, was the author of 
this ‘‘Hymn of Hate,’’ and addressed it to Prussia 
(whence he was expelled) and the Prussian tyranny 
of 1841. In its original form it read: ‘‘We all have 
only one common foe—Prussia.’’ Ernst Lissauer, 
who several months ago published in Jugend the 
‘‘Hymn of Hate’’ which has at present such a vogue 
in Germany, simply substituted England for Prussia 
in .Herweg’s earlier lucubration. Sic Historia 
nascitur ! 

Prussia, having brought Germany to heel, shows her 
capacity for making other people’s goods her own by 
hurling against her enemies the “Hymn of Hate” 
originally directed at herself. It is a neat example 
of Prussian resource. 





May 45, i936. 


Aftermaths—I 
CONSTANTINOPLE AND BELGIUM 


W HILE the man in the street takes respectful note 

of the Prime Minister’s remark about the 
twittering of sparrows in a storm and Lord Kitchener’s 
pronouncement about when the war will begin, it be- 
comes increasingly evident to him that a psychological 
moment of destiny is within measurable distance. That 
which will constitute the technical termination of the 
war may yet be far ahead, but the air is clearing 
rapidly, and the final issue now admits of no doubt. 
Turkey, her bows stove in by wanton collision with the 
Allied Powers, is in dramatic fashion settling down 
into the blue waters of oblivion. She resembles an 
obsolete Chinese junk manned by pirates. England 
and France, at great risk to themselves, have given her 
a friendly tow out of danger more than once. Their 
recompense is now seen to be that, while one half of 
her piratical crew have assailed their saviours of other 
days, the rest are setting about to scuttle the ship of 
their own State. The unknown writer of decadence to 
whom we owe the Book of Ecclesiastes uses pregnant 
phrases descriptive of a situation familiar in the eco- 
nomy of his day as in ours to Oriental courts: “ Better 
is a poor and wise child than an old and foolish king, 
who knoweth not to be admonished. Out of prison he 
cometh to reign.’”? Turkey has for a hundred years 
been the Sick Man of Europe. Consultations around 
what was confidently expected would prove to be her 
death-bed have been frequent. The ink of Foreign 
Offices has been spilt over her without stint. Times 
and again she has rallied, until, in an evil hour, she 
listened to the blandishment of the Teuton Delilah. 
Wherever those siren notes have fallen on receptive 
ears they 

“* but teach 


Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor.’ 


} 


The master-stroke of the Czar’s proclamation in the 
early stages of the war has potentially created a king- 
dom of Poland, largely to be carved out of the vitals 
of Austria-Hungary. Hungary herself, probably next 
after Belgium, has suffered most cruelly of any State 
from the brutal callousness of the Teuton conspirators. 
Between the Hungarian and British folks there has been 
immemorially an exceptional warmth of ‘cordiality. 
English travellers to that beautiful country have been 
_wont to return with delightful memories of lavish hospi- 
tality, deeper than lip-homage. His artistic charm, 
his dower of idealism, has rendered the Hungariam 
persona grata with us. ‘For a ‘race possessing such 
unique qualities of head and heart to have to suffer the 
abomination of desolation under which he now ‘groans 
appears a cruel retribution for the hour of madness 
which possessed her leaders last July. That the’ blow 
which has brought about this nadir of her fortunes 
should have been struck by a statesman of her own 
nationality adds to the poignancy of the. situation. 


Hungary has been miserably duped and is sick to death 
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of the shameless duplicity which is consummating her 
ruin. “Give us independence, a king and government 
of our own choosing, and to hell with the Austrian.’’ 
That is in effect her cry. The Austrian Empire re- 
sembles a pyramid of alien races cemented together in 
their own blood. By a strange perversity, her history 
has been a chain of tyranny and wrong. Internation- 
ally she has never struck an honest blow, never failed 
to strike a foul blow. If Germany has any spasm of 
militarism left in her after the war is over, one thing 
is abundantly clear. She will then turn upon her former 
ally to wrest German provinces from her. Certain out- 
standing mountain peaks are beginning to loom out of 
the fog of war. The Turkish Empire is slipping into 
the limbo of dead anarchy; a Kingdom of Poland, 
under the tutelage of the Russian Empire, is emerging ; 
an independent Kingdom of Hungary is about to be 
inaugurated. 

The immediate purpose of this article is to put for- 
ward a plea, which the writer believes to be novel, for 
a reconsideration of the problem of the future fate of 
the historic nexus of land fronting Europe and Asia. 
What Power is to dominate Constantinople and the 
Straits, when the guns have done their work? Turkish 
dominance is an anachronism which has been an un- 
conscionable time a-dying. Sixty years ago, England 
and France lavished lives and treasure to prevent Russia 
from reaching this, the secular goal of her ambition. 
According to the late Lord Salisbury’s historic phrase, 
we then “put our money on the wrong horse.’’ The 
conditions of international safety to be imposed on the 
future custodian of the Straits would appear to be (1) 
that their waters must be open to the trade and com- 
merce of the world, without let or hindrance; (2) that 
no fortification of either shore, no laying of mines or 
warlike constructions, be permitted; (3) that whoever 
controls the Straits should do so under a mandate of 
the Powers and as their delegate; (4) that, while re- 
garded as territorial waters, a scheme of collective 
authority and control by the Powers be organised. In 
a word, the Power who holds the Straits must be the 
caretaker of Europe. The unique splendour of the 
Byzantine Empire cannot be revived in the twentieth 
century. The territory allocated to the Straits will 
probably be hemmed in on both continents by other 
States. It will resemble the eye of a custodian watch- 
ing the body in which it is set. 

The thesis which we put forward “ with bated breath 
and whispered humbleness”’ is this. Belgium is the 
State to which Europe to-day owes its deliverance from 
the unbridled brutality of German aggression. At the 








sacrifice of everything, save her soul, she held the 
Teuton jackals at bay until the Allies, who were taken 
unawares and at disadvantage, had time to mass their 
means of resistance. Belgium saved Europe from 
“club law.’’ Collective Europe owes her a debt of 
gratitude beyond words or mere material recompense. 
Let collective Europe present her with the gold medal 
of their corporate society. Let victorious Europe, 
banded in one, deliberately forgo individual ambition 
and plant Belgium, under international guarantee, as 
custodian of the Golden Horn. Belgium is a civilised 
Power. The cruel martyrdom through which she has 
passed will render her for many generations a Power 
of spiritual instinct and vision. Her people are in- 
tensely industrious, expert in the arts of government. 
It would surely be a fitting sequel to her unmerited 
wrongs to place her in this position of prime honour 
and regal outlook. A. E. CAREY. 





Gabriele D’Annunzio 
By ARTHUR L. SALMON 


HEN the Italian Government selected Gabriele 
D’Annunzio to deliver the oration at the un- 
veiling of the memorial to Garibaldi’s heroes last week, 
it was universally felt that the selection could not have 
been bettered. D’Annunzio is not only a man of 
fervid, glowing eloquence; he is an impassioned 
patriot, and his detestation of the former Austrian 
dominance is intense. However much in principle we 
may deprecate violent international hatreds as fatal 
to the truest progress of humanity, this is a time in 
which such antagonisms have been thrust prominently 
to the fore, and intense racial prejudices have come 
aggressively within the sphere of “ practical politics.”’ 
Regret it as we may, the brotherhood of man, at least 
in its political aspect, is painfully at a discount. The 
great Italian novelist and poet is not the man to speak 
smooth words at a time when national memories and 
ideals are alert. His Dalmatian origin on the mother’s 
side may further quicken his feelings with regard to 
the present crisis. But it is in a literary rather than a 
political sense that we would here briefly consider the 
man and his work, with an attempt to appreciate the 
high place that he takes among living European men 
of letters. 
D’Annunzio stands in the forefront, with such 
writers as Maeterlinck, Verhaeren, Anatole France, and 
a few others. Between Maeterlinck and himself there 
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is a notable gulf of distinction. Maeterlinck, though he 
is an artist, is also always a teacher; D’Annunzio does 
not teach at all unless it be unconsciously. His is by 
no means a complex nature. He has the frank 
sensuousness of the warm-blooded Latin; his sole pur- 
pose is to deal with sensuous and material beauty— 
taking the type itself rather than the thing that it may 
be supposed to symbolise. Sometimes he deserts ex- 
ternal loveliness for that which is physically and 
spiritually ugly; but realism and naturalism do not sit 
well upon him, in spite of the power with which he 
endows them. Setting aside his verse, which is not 
his finest work, he is really a lyrist in prose, a poet 
of style, a singer of the raptures that come through the 
indulged and glorified senses. He is always emotional, 
though weak in the dramatic faculty. At times his 
language passes from the clear simplicity that is lyrical 
to the more complicated passion of orchestration; many 
instruments are at his control, but they subserve the 
single emotion; they all sustain the rhapsody of the 
senses rather than of the spirit. Perhaps it would be 
more fair to say that with him body and soul are so 
closely at one that he does not recognise the distinction. 

With most of us it 1s difficult to draw the limits; with 
him it appears impossible. He has the emotional fire 
of the South; in his work we do not realise a struggle 
of the soul to escape from its physical conditions. The 
passions that he serves are love, jealousy, hatred, an 
ardent delight in every outward beauty; he has little 
to do with the higher idealism that craves the unseen, 
the mysticism that in moments of trance can see heaven 
opened. He has no conception of the Beatific Vision, 
his concern is with things that can be seen and handled 
and heard; he lingers among sights and sounds and 
perfumes, the joys of physical contact—joys which a 
sterner philosophy condemns as capable of satiating 
but never of satisfying. If we compare him with 
Tolstoy or Ibsen, with Goethe or even with Balzac, we 
see at once his limitations, the inferiority of the region 
that he dominates with his glowing art. He never 
quite touches the rarer sanctities of human life; he 
never quite breaks away from the substance to the 
spiritual. He is what his genius has made him, and 
that genius does not carry him to the holy places. In 
his view life must be made an art; it must be lived 
beautifully. Its highest possible beauty, that of the 
unselfish, hardly comes within his vision at all; he 
deals with the natural, not that which comes from grim 
effort. Art for art’s sake and beauty for beauty’s are 
usually entirely though often unconsciously selfish; it 
may be the innocent selfishness of a child, whose 
egotism is necessarily his first manifestation of in- 
dividuality. The Southern nature often has this 
childish manifestation of selfhood; it is candid, naive, 
genial, and well-meaning, not generally adapted for 
stern spiritual struggle. It leads to many kindly 
actions, but seldom to the great renunciation. In 
D’Annunzio’s writings we see that it can also lead to 
actual horrors and crimes of self-seeking; it cannot 
only stain itself with mire but with blood. Unlike 
Dante, who, Southern though he was, found peace in 





his realisation of the divine through the earthly type, 
D’Annunzio’s heroes never find anything like peace ip 
the glorifying of their own desires. It is here that the 
author becomes, not consciously, nor perhaps even 
willingly, a moral teacher. In general we may say that 
his intention is non-moral, though some will not un. 
naturally tax him with absolute immorality. T 
only see what is fleshly, gross, material ; but the lessons 
are there if we choose to draw them. Being an artist 
and nothing more, he does not point them out to us, 
Une of his best-known novels, “Il Trionfo della 
Morte,’’ shows us the triumph of death over a love that 
is never truly love at all, merely a sensual attachment 
with spiritual sanction. It ends in suicide coupled 
with murder. In another book, “ L’Innocente,’’ the 
killing of a babe is exalted to a central position in the 
plot, as a vindication of the hero’s jealous egotism—a 
detestable picture drawn with marvellous skill and 
beauty. What need to emphasise morals when they 
cry out so loudly? If a reader cannot discern between 
the lines, he had better not touch such books as these. 
It must be noted that the author does not commend, 
though he does not censure, the crimes of his characters. 
We can hardly call that immoral writing which luridly 
displays the hideous results of sheer selfishness. An 
immoral work is that which tries to make vice pleasing 
or heroic; in these books we see always the discontent, 
the unsatisfied thirst, the restless, fevered craving; 
sometimes also the horror, the inevitable tragedy, 
the black, hopeless consequence. If the writer 
identifies himself with that which he reveals, 
he is ruthless in his_ self-revelation, sparing 
nothing, condoning nothing; his pictures would serve 
for the texts of sermons. There is always the glow 
and glitter of a wonderfully beautiful style, the flow 
of an eloquence that is often pure poetry, enriched 
with colour, passion, and lyrical ecstasy ; beneath is the 
presentment of a conception of life that can only lead 
to failure or to crime. 

D’Annunzio is an idealist, but he only idealises the 
seen and the heard; he never elicits the unseen, the 
unheard, that are the inspiration of the true mystic. 
He draws his reading of life from the physical fact, 
not from spiritual strivings and desirings. He can 
beautify whatever he touches of the things that are 
tangible—the glory of woodland and hill, the majesty 
of running water, the scent of flowers, the taste of 
delicious fruits, the song of hidden birds; he can find 
all these emotions in music, which becomes to him an 
intensity of sensuous luxury. “I] Fuoco” is one long 
rhapsody on the articulate arts, music, and poetry, but 
of both in their impassioned aspects, their heat and 
flame. Very much in these books is the exquisite ex- 
pression of moods that are perfectly individual and 
sincere, but the moods are generally coloured by ex- 
ternal influences, including the influences of other 
minds. Sometimes it is Ibsen or Nietzsche, alien yet 
powerful forces; sometimes, as in the ruthless descrip- 
tion of physical ailments that defaces “ I] Trionfo,”’ it 
is Zola; sometimes, with rather startling effect, it is 
Tolstoy. These are all proofs that D’Annunzio can 
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own nature, though he fails to assimilate them; we can 
welcome and respect the susceptibility. But the true 
D’Annunzio is always profoundly concerned with the 
human body, the human passion; his ideal of life is 
that it must be beautiful in outline and sound and 
colour. The underlying moral is never told; we have 
to find it for ourselves—in other words, to bring it with 
us. It is not for us to condemn him if he appears 
satisfied with less than will satisfy us, if his ultimate 
vision of happiness appears to us only the portal. 
There has been no Puritanism in his background, no 
Hebraic wrestlings of the soul; there is only Hellenism 
filtered through the still more sunny atmosphere of 
Italy—a Latin joy of life that seems to have forgotten 
Dante. 

The home of Gabriele D’Annunzio is at Florence. 
He was born at Pescara in 1864, and was first educated 
at the Tuscan College of Prato, passing later to the 
University of Rome. His age was but fifteen when 
he issued his first volume of verse. It brought him 
some reputation, and before long he was doing journal- 
istic work on the staff of the Roman Triduna. His 
long list of publications includes many poems and 
some dramas; but though inherently poetical in his 
prose, poetry is not his true medium, and his plays are 
impassioned without being dramatic. As Mr. Arthur 
Symons has said, “In his verse, even more than in his 
prose, he is precise, clear in detail, hard in outline; 
often artificial, but artificial in the direction of fan- 
tastically defined form; always bound to the visible 
shapes of reality, even when he seems to choose and 
arrange them with the most lawless freedom.’’ He is 
really the idealist of sensation; but sensation at its best 
is only an avenue, a window; it may point out far 
horizons, but it does not lead us towards them. It 
was France that first introduced his novels to a wider 
than an Italian public, and naturally the French en- 
thusiasm was great; for D’Annunzio did what French 
novelists were attempting, with a richer colour, a fiercer 
passion. In England and America the reception of 
these writings was tempered with doubt; in some 
quarters there was loudly expressed dislike, even ab- 
horrence. We can make a cooler estimate now, and 
judge the writer more fairly in the light of his own 
aims. Of the plays, the more notable are “La Gio- 
conda,’’ “La Citta Morte ’’ (produced for Sarah Bern- 
hardt), “ Francesca da Rimini,’’ and the mystery-play 
that deals with the martyrdom of San Sebastian, pre- 
sented in Paris in 1911. It was in this same year that 
the Vatican placed his fiction on the Index. But 
D’Annunzio is not dramatic; he is simply emotional, 
which is entirely different ; the plays, with much beauty, 
cannot be called dramas. He brings emotions and 
passions on the stage, but not human beings. There 
is much loveliness of imagery, much fire of rhetoric; 
but the action never grips or convinces, and the charac- 
terisation is weak. In a less degree this is true of the 
novels also; their persons are embodied passions rather 
than characters. Scarcely one among them can be 
realised, still less loved; they do not live to us. Per- 
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haps the women are particularly poor. Their creator 
has by no means entered into the newer aspects of 
feminism; in his eyes the woman was created for the 
man. We have to remember that modern feminism 
has been almost entirely a product of the Northern 
peoples, and of America; it is not at home under 
Southern skies. Neither is there anything of the 
futurist in D’Annunzio’s art; he does not cut himself 
adrift from the past; the principle of beauty that he 
worships has at least this merit, that it is as old as the 
human race. In his own way he worships it sincerely 
and devotedly, bestowing a wonderful wealth of phrase 
and colour and music on the things that are externally 
fascinating ; and if he hardly perceives what we under- 
stand as the moral and the spiritual, we have to confess 
that, though this may be his misfortune, it is probably 
not his fault. At the present moment it is natural that 
his sympathies should be whole-heartedly with the 
Latin and Slav ideals, rather than with those of 
aggressive Teutonism. His ardent patriotism has 
found repeated expression, especially in his verse, such 
as “La Canzone di Garibaldi.’”? Of his literary emi- 
nence there can be no question; as to the wholesomeness 
of his work there is room for difference of opinion. 





The Future of the Musical Futurists 
By D. C. PARKER. 


NOTICE that Leo Ornstein has been attracting 
some attention in the United States. This 
reminds me of the Futurists. Someone will probably 
rediscover the Futurists when the war is over. Europe 
is so busy with the present that the future has to look 
after itself. It is rather hard to define a Futurist—I 
am speaking only of music, of course. Is Ornstein a 
Futurist; or must we go to Pratella for a good ex- 
ample; and what about Schénberg? When I think of 
some of the young musicians whom the public regards 
as Futurists I feel that the proper definition would be 
a man for whom there is no future, were it not that 
this would include Brahms. If you have your to- 
morrow to-day you cannot expect to have your to- 
morrow to-morrow. To recognise this one must be 
reasonable, and umreasonableness is the head and 
front of Futurism. The trouble about many of these 
unconventionals is that they are so hopelessly old- 
fashioned. Many a sage of the classic age lived two 
or three centuries ahead of the time in which he drew 
his breath. The genius always marches in front of the 
mob. He lives according to London time while 
humanity sets its clocks by New York. The Futurist, 
like the poor man, is always with us. The so-called 
musical Futurist is a kind of Peter Pan who refuses 
to grow up. It is only children who are really 
Futurists. But I cannot see that art benefits by a 
creed which calls Monday Saturday. 
It must not be thought that this is a plea for any 
kind of artistic obscurantism. I am deeply interested 
in all the modern movements. And I deplore the 
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attitude of those who say of the music of men like 
Schénberg: ‘‘I don’t understand it, but it is very 
ugly.’”’ How can you tell that a work is ugly if you 
do not understand it? As a plain matter of fact, 
there is far too much hostile criticism of men who 
threaten to upset the comfortable notions nursed by the 
academic mind. To treat all the latest writers as 
though they were so many jokes simply because they 
represent something new is to repeat the tragic mis- 
take of the anti-Wagnerians. 

What I really want to point out at the present time 
is the need for discrimination. Brief reflection will 
show that the only modernism worth counting for a 
moment is based upon the past. That is why, in 
ten years, Bach will still be more modern than Pratella. 
Musicians who say that what was written before the 
day of Beethoven is ‘‘all rot’’ simply write themselves 
down as fools as emphatically as the pedagogue who 
holds that all post-Schumann activity is of no value. 
The man who stands on the mountain peak and gazes 
towards the rising dawn awaits the day with greater 
zest if he love the glorious things of yesterday. But 
to return to the musical Futurist ; we must not condemn 
him out of ignorance. For, if we grant that his com- 
positions are anarchistic, we must remember that out 
of complexity simplicity is born, that out of chaos the 
new law and order emerge. That is why I urge the 
student to cast off all the scholastic impedimenta which 
cause him to regard the emancipated composer as an 
enemy. I would rather that half a dozen of our young 
composers risked the chance of eternal damnation by 
an indulgence in a too great exuberance than that they 
rested content with the promise of a niche in the 
paradise of the reactionaries. 








The Horse in Warfare 


R. HILAIRE BELLOC and others have hazarded 
the opinion that a deficiency of horses will prove 
to be one of the deciding factors in the downfall of 
Germany. For whatever changes take place in general 
warfare, the combatant who is to win success must 
always maintain a good supply of horses. The use of 
armoured motors and the adoption of motor-transport 
might at first seem to obviate much of the difficulty, 
as might the employment of aircraft in reconnoitring. 
But for all these purposes the horse is still pressed into 
service alternatively, and the necessity of employing 
mounted men is always urgent. The fact has great 
historical interest, for the horse has been associated 
with man in his warfare ever since the prehistoric 
period. 

There is; however, one astonishing difference in cus- 
tom which deserves notice. The earliest domesticated 
horses of which we have indisputable evidence—one 
must for this occasion leave out of the reckoning the 
disputed cases of domestication which go back to the 
French Cave Period—were employed not for riding, but 
for. purposes of ‘draught. As the humorist has put it, 








primitive man often used his heels to escape from the 
heels of the horse. When he had tamed the animal he 
harnessed him for drawing loads. The interpretation 
of this bare fact implies that the horse, when used in 
battle, was at first attached to chariots. For chariot- 
fighting the honest creature was very suitable. Con- 
trariwise, when we look at the records of ancient Greece, 
we are not surprised to find, as Mr. Gladstone long ago 
pointed out, that riding a horse was a rare and curious 
exhibition of skill. The writings of Homer yield but 
a single and casual instance. Even at Marathon, it 
will be remembered, cavalry was used only by the 
Persians, not by the Greeks. The very act of mounting 
was a feat of some importance. The horseman, 
ignorant of stirrups, probably mounted his steed by 
vaulting with a pole or spear, or by stepping from 
the back of a slave. References to the war-chariot 
appear in the early writers of many countries. The 
ancient Irish manuscripts known as the Dinnschenchas 
contain allusions to horse-chariots. The Irish warriors 
therein described, whether we deem them real or 
mythical—and, at any rate, they idealise the current 
beliefs—all fight from chariots; there were no riders on 
horseback. 

Pausing for a moment, we must sternly cast aside all 
conceptions gathered, perhaps, from imaginative pic- 
tures, respecting the great size of these horses. To 
compare the medizval black war-horse, which itself fell 
considerably below the present animal in its dimensions, 
with the creature which was yoked to British or Grecian 
chariots is like comparing a Life-Guardsman with a 
recruit who just reaches the minimum requirement. To 
be candid, the early battle-horses were not much larger 
than fair-sized cobs. At a period not greatly anterior 
to the Saxon Conquest the domestic horses, whether 
descended from the Mongolian wild horse of the 
Steppes of Asia, or from some other progenitor in 
Northern Africa, had been little superior in size to the 
Shetland pony. Small, flat-nosed, shaggy specimens 
must have been those animals which drew the British 
chariots with which Czsar has made us acquainted from 
the standpoint of literature. 

During the Early Iron Age—that is, the age which 
immediately preceded and finally merged into the his- 
toric period—it was a common custom to sacrifice and 
inter the horse, with its chariot and harness, in the grave 
of the deceased owner. From these mute memorials— 
horse-bones, chariot-wheels, brasses, bridle-bits, and 
buckles—we have learned much. Having ‘“‘outlasted 
the drums and tramplings of three conquests,’’ as Sir 
Thomas Browne has it, the relics are at last dug up, 
and tell us the story which had been concealed. Over 
and over again have these chariot-burials been recorded 
from the barrows of the Yorkshire Wolds by Canon 
Greenwell and the late Mr. J. R. Mortimer. In a more 
sparing manner finds have been made in other parts of 
the country. Like evidence has been furnished by 
Saxon burial-mounds and by Scandinavian graves of 
the Saxon period. The spectacle of the chief’s skeleton 
lying alongside that of his steed calls forth a.very 
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particular emotion of sympathy. For all down the 
centuries the custom has been observed, though often in 
an attenuated form. A convenient notebook yields in- 
stances, coming down to our own day, in which the 
horse was shot and buried with its master. So recently 
as 1886, when Queen Victoria’s huntsman was buried in 
Sunningdale Churchyard, Berkshire, his best-loved 
horse was shot and its ears were placed in his coffin. 
Usually, however, we notice but a slight vestige of the 
custom—the living animal led to the grave of its late 
owner. At the funeral of King Edward VII the 
monarch’s favourite horse appeared in the procession, 
being led by a groom behind the body of its former 
master. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham, in his life of Bernal 
Diaz, reviewed in THE ACADEMY a fortnight ago, has 
many references to the horses who aided Cortes in the 
conquest of New Spain. The animal created a sensa- 
tion among the Mexicans, who knew nothing of him, 
and the Indians at first believed the horse and his rider 
were one body. Diaz, in his account of the marchings 
and fightings, devotes nearly as much attention to the 
characters and qualities of the horses as to the men, and 
“after God,’’ he says in one place, ‘‘we owed the con- 
quest to them.’’ Mr. Cunninghame Graham himself 
loves a horse even better than he loves an old-time 
Spaniard. ‘‘Horses I have owned,’’ he says, but pulls 
himself up abruptly as though astride a restive equine 
thought, ‘‘but, das¢a, that way anecdotage lies.’ Many 
references might be culled from biography and history 
showing the affection of soldiers for their horses—an 
affection not obliterated by the death of the animal. 
The Emperor Augustus, if Pliny is to be believed, 
erected a tomb to his horse, and Germanicus Cesar 
composed a poem suited to the occasion. The Duke of 
Wellington’s horse, Copenhagen, was buried with mili- 
tary honours at Strathfieldsaye, and was commemorated 
by a suitable epitaph. A still more beautiful custom 
is now being taught to us by our Russian Allies. Such 
is their love for the animal that their war liturgy con- 
tains a special petition for the horses: ‘‘And for those 
also, O Lord, the humble beasts, who, with us, bear 
the burden and heat of the day, and offer their guiltless 
lives for the well-being of their countries, we supplicate 
Thy great tenderness of heart. For Thou hast pro- 
mised to save both man and beast, and great is Thy 
loving kindness. Lord have mercy!’’ The whole peti- 
tion is nobly touching in its merciful sentiments, and 
might well be copied by other nations. 





A Famous Regiment 


The London Scottish Regiment, which crossed to 
France on September 15 last, and on October 30 earned 
fresh fame by its splendid stand at Messines against 
a tremendous onslaught, is the subject of a very able 
illustrated article in Scottish Country Life for May. 
The article should be read by all who desire to under- 
stand the inception and progress of this fine regiment. 








REVIEWS 


An Empire in its Decadence 
A History of Persia. By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL P. M. 


Sykes, C.M.G., C.1.E. Two Vols. (Macmillan 
and Co. 1915. 50s. net.) 
HEN Lord Curzon of Kedleston. wrote 


his monumental work on Persia -and the 
Persian Question in 1892, which was avowedly 
political, though a good deal of history was 
to be found in its pages, he declared that “the 
field of Persian history, as a whole, is one that still 
calls for the enterprise of some English student, com- 
bining the rare gifts of familiarity with Oriental 
tongues, historical knowledge, and classical erudition.” 
This is the field that Colonel Sykes, being possessed of 
the prescribed qualifications, has now occupied ; he has 
enjoyed, moreover, the great advantage of twenty-one 
years’ residence and travel in Persia. A century has 
elapsed since Sir John Malcolm’s standard history of 
Persia was published; knowledge has advanced with 
the decipherment of cuneiform inscriptions, ruins have 
been explored, and many writers have contributed their 
investigations. Colonel Sykes has studied every source 
of information. As an experienced author he has made 
his book thoroughly complete in every direction. The 
numerous illustrations, some in colours, of the scenery, 
buildings, ruins, sculptures, and great men, give an 
additional charm to the work; the maps are of special 
interest and value, being the very best and newest, re- 
produced by special permission. One of them shows 
the Empire at its greatest size, after the conquest of 
Persia by Alexander the Great, when it extended from 
Macedonia to the Panjab. Colonel Sykes has traced 
the history of the various kingdoms, such as Elam, 
Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Macedonia, of which the 
territories have at some time or other been included in 
the Persian Empire. Though they have passed away, 
their connection with Persia remains on record to some 
extent. 

The history of Ancient Persia may be divided, 
broadly, into periods—the fabulous, the poetical, and 
the historical. The first of these deals with Avesta 
mythology and Indo-Iranian legend. The traditions 
are collected in the Gathas of the Zendavesta, and the 
Shahnama of Firdausi, completed in 1010. Persia 
reveres its legendary heroes to this day. The next 
period covers the Achemenian (Kaianian) Empire, in- 
cluding the great names and deeds of Cyrus; Darius, 
and Xerxes ; the Macedonian domination, the Seleucids, 
the Ascanian Empire of the Parthians, and the earlier 
collisions with Rome. It contains some facts and much 
fiction. For the Sasanian dynasty, beginning with 
Ardeshir and ending with Yezdigird, from the third 
to the seventh centuries, history is more trustworthy. 
The Roman wars were frequent: White Huns and 
Turks invaded the country: the dynasty perished on 
the irruption of Islam. Medieval Persia included the 
Arab Caliphate, the Omayyad ‘Caliphs of .Damaseus, 
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the Abbasid Caliphs of Baghdad, the sack of Baghdad 
—one of the most momentous events of history—by 
Hulagu the Mongol, Tamerlane, and several short- 
lived dynasties. Modern Persia began from 1499 with 
the Safawi dynasty, including Shah Abbas the Great, 
until the ascendancy of Nadir Shah, who was assassin- 
ated in 1747. The present ruling family of the Kajars 
dates only from 1795. In 1561 Sir Anthony Jenkinson 
visited the Court of Persia as an envoy from Queen 
Elizabeth, but was driven from the Royal Presence. 
In the beginning of the seventeenth century, during the 
reign of Shah Abbas, the English first established com- 
mercial settlements in Persia, and in 1622 co-operated 
with the Shah in expelling the Portuguese from Ormuz. 

The geographical situation of Persia has made in 
the “‘highway of the nations’: it has been invaded 
from every side. The Russians have established an 
ascendancy in the Northern Provinces. England, 
through Lord Lansdowne in 1903, has warned off all 
other Powers from establishing a naval base in the 
Persian Gulf. Much has happened since 1906, the 
year at which Colonel Sykes ends with the grant of a 
Constitution. | The keenly criticised Anglo-Russian 
Agreement of 1907 has established English and Russian 
spheres of influence, separated by a neutral zone. The 
late Shah was deposed in 1909 by the Revolutionary 
Party of Nationalists, when the present ruler succeeded 
as a boy of twelve or thirteen. The future of Persia is 
an anxious problem. British interests in the country 
are concerned with its trade, with the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, and the proximity of Persia to India. 
If Russia will be content with an outlet in Constanti- 
nople and Asia Minor to the Mediterranean, she might 
be induced to forgo her financial and commercial grip 
on Persia, which is a poor country of only ten million 
inhabitants, extensive deserts, and inferior cultivation. 
The basic difficulties of Persia have been, as its history 
shows, its position on the map of Asia, the absolutism 
of the monarchs, the national vanity and dependence 
on its past glories, the lack of business qualities, the 
perpetual want of money. These are the main features 
and the lesson of the story excellently told by Colonel 
Sykes. Regeneration of the country would be possible 
if Persia would accept the loan, advice, and adminis- 
tration of selected British officers for a limited period. 
If national pride demurs to accepting this course the 
country must work out its own salvation—or ruin. The 
prospect is not hopeful. The country must somehow be 
protected against Turkish attacks instigated by 
Germany. 





Frederic and Joseph 


Frederic the Great and Kaiser Joseph. By HAROLD 
TEMPERLEY. (Duckworth and Co. 5s. net.) 


MANY people affect to see in the present circumstances 
much of the spirit of the cynic philosopher of Sans 
Souci. The German Emperor is especially proud of 
Frederic who kept his powder dry. Such a study, 
however, as Mr. Temperley lays before us in his 
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leisurely manner will do much to convince the casual 
reader of the wide difference between the character and 
circumstances of the stormy eighteenth century days of 
Frederic and the subtle period of peace and preparation 
of which William II has taken such horrible advantage, 
Although the years here considered have already been 
pretty well exploited, Mr. Temperley goes more deeply 
and seriously into the past history of the Courts of 
Prussia and Vienna than many writers on the Europe 
of 140 years ago. 

His most valuable discoveries are the unpublished 
dispatches from Berlin and Vienna of the years 
1776-79—momentous enough to these leaders of men 
and their willing followers, years which affected almost 
the whole of Europe and the trend of thought for a 
hundred years to follow. The author is very anxious 
to make the reader understand that his book was 
written “some years before the war’’ like the connec- 
tion of Bret Harte’s hero with General Grant. But he 
need not insist, for this matter is quite clear from within, 
and gives the whole work rather an old-fashioned air. 
But for those who wish to prove that the German of 
to-day is the child of Frederic, or for those who are 
glad to be able, among the welter of things, to gain 
some sense of historic proportion, Mr. Temperley’s 
careful and fluent work will prove of great interest. 
As to the characters of his two heroes, they are drawn 
with considerable skill, and leave on our minds a vivid 
and welcome impression of the acute and witty nephew 
of George II of England and the beloved and hated 
son of Marie Theresa. We see again Frederic’s view 
of Joseph; Joseph’s ideas on the King of Prussia and 
his characterisation of Catherine the Great, who, of 
course, constantly entered into their affairs and 
troubles. The whole world of the period dealt with 
is before us, no authority of importance unquoted, no 
deduction from historic circumstance which is not 
clearly set forth. Most people, journalists certainly, 
are polishing up their Frederic just now, and Mr. 
Temperley’s book, unintentionally certainly, is of the 
moment. One little omission there is. So full a 
book on Frederic the Great and Joseph of Austria 
gives a most pleasing opportunity for the reproduction 
of eighteenth century pictures, such as the Prussian, 
at least, loved, but the author contents himself with 
some half-dozen faint reproductions of engravings, the 
best of which is a fairly well-known portrait of Joseph. 
In any case, Mr. Temperley’s work is one to read 
rather than to look at. 





Bernhardi Refuted 


Evolution and the War. By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 
F.R.S., F.Z.S. (John Murray. 2s. 6d. net.) 


IT might be thought that the genial Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell, whose name is so familiar to lovers of the 
Zoological Gardens and to all who take an interest m 
animal life, would be the last to write a book on the 
war. There are aspects of this conflict, however, which 
appeal to students in widely differing fields, and, 
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curiously enough, Dr. Mitchell has taken for his text 
some phrases from General von Bernhardi’s book, 
“Britain as Germany’s Vassal,’’ much of which was 
printed for the first time in English in the columns of 
THE ACADEMY. “Wherever we look in nature we find 
that war is a fundamental law of development. This 
great verity, which has been recognised in past ages, 
has been convincingly demonstrated in modern times 
by Charles Darwin. He proved that nature is ruled by 
an unceasing struggle for existence, by the right of the 
stronger, and that this struggle in its apparent cruelty 
brings about a selection eliminating the weak and the 
unwholesome.’’ So wrote the German military philo- 
sopher, and, in order to prove that the “struggle for 
existence’’ to whicis so many have subscribed their 
belief is not, as a matter of simple fact and investiga- 
tion, to be taken as a fundamental law, Dr. Mitchell 
gives the result of some remarkably clear thinking. 
Incidentally, of course, he, a confessed “hard-shell 
Darwinian evolutionist,’’ is compelled by his line of 
reasoning to combat some of Darwin’s theories. He 
points out that in cases which have long been accepted 
as proofs of a victorious “struggle for existence’’—such 


as the preponderance of the later imported brown rat 


over the “native’’ black rat in Great Britain—a mis- 
apprehension has falsified the conclusions hitherto 
drawn; and, arguing onward through the carnivora, 
he proceeds : 

Looking through the animal kingdom as a whole, 
and remembering that the vegetable kingdom is as 
much subject and responsive to whatsoever may be 
the law of organic evolution, I find no grounds for 
interpreting Darwin’s ‘‘metaphorical phrase,’’ the 
struggle for existence, in any sense that would make 
it a justification for war between nations. It is my 
business just now to refute a misconception of the 
struggle rather than to explain what it is. But, if 
the latter were my task, I could adduce from the 
writings of Darwin himself, and from those of later 
naturalists, a thousand instances taken from the 
animal kingdom in which success has come about by 
means analogous with the cultivation of all the peace- 
ful arts, the raising of the intelligence, and the 
heightening of the emotions of love and pity. 

The statement that “war is a biologically just 
decision, since its decisions rest on the very nature of 
things,” is ably refuted, and the whole volume, which 
is based on three lectures delivered before the Royal 
Institution in February last, forms a finely-woven piece 
of argument against the theory that “might is right.” 
In addition to this, we are given in the introduction 
some exceedingly interesting remimiscences of the 
author’s visits to Germany as a young man; even in 
1884 he was struck with the predominance of military 
affairs in Berlin. There are a few welcome touches of 
humour, as when Dr. Chalmers Mitchell pictures the 
“glorious results’’ that the Germans expect from the 
establishment of a fax Germanica over the greater part 
of the world—“German civilisation reigning from the 
Urals to the Atlantic, from the North Cape to the 
Mediterranean, the docile millions of Asia practising 
the goose-step, and happy Africa playing Wagner and 








Strauss, syncopated for the tom-tom.”’ “It is a book 
which provokes thought, and forms a contribution to a 
neglected aspect of the situation. 





Mr. Innes’ History 


England and the British Empire. Vol. IV, 1802-1914. 
By ARTHUR D. INNES. (Rivington. 6s. net.) 


Mr. INNES has brought a very considerable task to a 
successful end. Admirable as his previous volumes 
have been, we are not at all sure this is not the most 
important, certainly it may easily prove the most use- 
ful. It covers practically the nineteenth century and 
so much of the momentous twentieth as brings it down 
to the outbreak of a world-war which in every respect 
dwarfs all other wars. Half the volume is a history 
of our own times, and a very meritorious piece of work 
that history is. Mr. Innes manages to write of quite 
recent political and Imperial events with a detachment 
which is as near impartiality as one can hope to find 
and a keenness of interest which puts life into his most 
judicial utterances. Here and there he makes state- 
ments which some may feel disposed to challenge, 
though not because they will find in them any obvious 
bias. Mr. Innes has a happy knack of hitting off in a 
sentence reflections that with others would fill a page. 
Take his summing-up of the humanitarian and altruistic 
movements of the latter half of the nineteenth century 
—movements which have certainly marked an advance 
in civilisation, whatever the qualifying considerations : 
“The ‘enthusiasm of humanity’ made an increasing 
call, not only for pecuniary aid but also for personal 
service, until playing at philanthropy became a fashion- 
able craze, which was more embarrassing than useful to 
the genuine workers.’’ He has many delightful, if 
brief, references to the literature of different periods. 
In a few words he shows why Tennyson’s was the voice 
of the Victorian era. “The age was one which, afflicted 
with doubt, nevertheless clung hard to faith, and 
realised that doubt is not the negation of faith; an age 
which was painfully conscious of groping in the twi- 
light which precedes not the night, but the dawn. The 
poet who, with a consummate mastery of form, gave 
expression to this feeling set the keynote of a host of 
minor writers; it is possibly a sign of some defect in 
the master that so many imitations were scarcely distin- 
guishable from his own minor work.’’ A very neat way 
of suggesting that Tennyson not at his best was merely 
beautifully commonplace. We do not think there will 
be any disposition to deny that Mr. Innes, alike on the 
social, political, and Imperial sides, has fully realised 
the purpose with which he set out—to provide a sort of 
half-way house between the elaborate history and the 
mere compilation of dates and events. “To those who 
seek a more intimate knowledge of a special period it 
is hoped that these volumes will provide an introduc- 
tion, clear, sufficiently comprehensive, and _trust- 
worthy,’’ wrote Mr. Innes in his preface. They do that 
and perhaps more, because Mr. Innes is a faithful 
guide, and only the special student of an age or an 
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event. need go much further than he takes his readers. 
For the busy public man anxious to refresh his memory 
without too elaborate inquiry the volumes. will-be of 
immense service. They suggest ideas as well as convey 
facts ; hence they are by no means a colourless chronicle, 
close though the packing has necessarily been. 





Fiction 

Sige late Monsignor Benson sought, no doubt, 

through his novels to extend the doctrines of 
Roman Catholicism he so fervently expounded to the 
necessarily limited congregation that gathered around 
his pulpit. The last of these to bear his name as 
author, “Loneliness ’’ (Hutchinson and Co., 6s.), de- 
scribes a conflict between love and religion, with the 
Papal decree on mixed marriages as deciding factor in 
favour of the latter, whose casuists triumph over the 
little pagan god Cupid and ruthlessly extinguish the 
flame he has kindled. It is an earnest study in the 
psychology of conversion from worldliness to pietism, 
and is treated with the intense fervour that invariably 
characterised the reverend author’s propagandist writ- 
ings. The work is likely to meet with the enthusiastic 
approval of the zealots of the Church, for which it was 
unquestionably written, but from the secular and 
literary points of view it leaves much to be desired. 
The plot is decidedly thin, and a straightforward issue 
to the contest between worldliness and godliness is 
evaded ; for the teachings of her Church had been im- 
pressed upon the heroine from early adolescence, and, 
if social success and a great love caused her to neglect 
its ordinances, to waver in her allegiance, when tribula- 
tion came, the soul which had only strayed was restored 
to the fold, and carnal love, doomed from the outset 
to come to naught, was vanquished after little more 
than a perfunctory struggle. 

The heroine, Marion Tenterden, a Roman Catholic, 
is found to possess a marvellous voice, which, after 
careful training, carries her from concert hall to the 
operatic stage, and into the social fast set that is ever 
ready to lionise the star of the moment. Success some- 
what turns her head, and the perpetual whirl of excite- 
ment in which she finds herself causes her very soon to 
neglect the religious devotions which had hitherto been 
her daily heed. But, worse than all, she falls in love 
with Maximilian Merival, an irreligious young man 
dependent on his father, a wealthy banker-peer and a 
staunch Protestant, who is distrustful of the stage and 
all appertaining thereto. Marion’s engagement to 
Max still further estranges her from her religion, but 
“inexorable conscience ’’ prompts her to seek the coun- 
sel of her spiritual advisers. First a Jesuit at Farm 
Street, and then Father Denny, the priest of her own 
parish, a little village in Hertfordshire; and each gives 
her the same answer—there can be no grant of a dis- 
pensation in such a case as hers. But— 


A manly form at her side she saw, 
And joy was duty, and love was law. 


So she resolves to discard the faith of her youth, and | 





SL 


to break entirely with the Church which forbids what 
to her is the one thing needful. For she will not risk 
the loss of her lover by asking him to fulfil the well. 
known conditions imposed by that Church in regard 
to such unions. But a terrible catastrophe is impend- 
ing, and inartistically enough the author utilises it to 
bring about a tame denouement to a situation full of 
a richer promise. A lesion in the throat deprives 
Marion of the incomparable voice which is her fortune, 
and through adversity religion gradually regains its 
former ascendancy over her. Now she can only marry 
Max if he conforms to the Papal requirements, and, as 
this is out of the question, her love episode is at an 
end. There are some delightfully drawn minor charac. 
ters whom the reader will not fail to appreciate, and 
many passages sparkling with wit which add still 
further to the enjoyment; but, taken as a whole, the 
work is by no means one of the author’s best. 

The contrast between the woman who wants to enter 
the busy world and ‘‘lead her own life’’ and the 
woman who desires only to ‘‘supply beauty and charm” 
to the man of her choice—to be, in short, a home 
maker—is excellently and humorously drawn by Mr. 
Henry Sydnor Harrison in his new novel, ‘‘Angela’s 
Business’ (Constable, 6s.). The hero is an author, 
who at first is very ‘‘advanced’’ in his views on the 
woman-question ; as his relations with the girls of his 
acquaintance grow more complicated and emotion stirs 
the quiet pool of reason he becomes much distressed in 
mind, and his work—the novels in which he. was to 
expound his views in the modern way-~—suffers sad 
interruptions. Cleverly does Mr. Harrison poke fun 
at the poor fellow, who is a finely conceived character, 
pointed with much humour; and very prettily does he 
show the girl Angela striving to ‘‘catch’’ him, and at last, 
we are glad to see, failing. For truth to tell, she was 
not worthy of Charles, and Mary, the school-teacher, 
who learnt at iast that life was a better, jollier affair 
with someone:near to help, to take the hard knocks, and 
to hit back when necessary, was just the best comrade 
in the world for him. The book does not equal 
‘“‘Queed”’ or ‘‘V. V.’s Eyes,’’ but it is certainly an 
entertaining and thoughtful story, and it is written 
in the delightfully rambling style which pleases Mr. 
Harrison and probably most of his readers. 





Shorter Notices 


The Best War-Verse 


It is hard to say anything fresh about the verse that 
Sir Owen Seaman writes; all critical readers are united 
in admiration of its pointedness and polish, and even 
in his most humorous stanzas there are touches which 
lift them within sight of true poetry. In his “ War- 
Time Verses ’’ (Constable, 1s. net) he has a sombre 
theme, but he treats it with excellent variety and often 
with grim humour. The “Imperial Overture,’’ sup- 
posedly overheard by a British airman hovering above 
the Kaiser’s headquarters, is one of the most amusing 
things in the book, and we should place a poem—a 
real poem—entitled “To the Enemy, on his Achieve- 
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ment,”’ as the finest piece of work. It will be familiar 
and memorable to very many readers, as will the in- 
spiring “Pro Patria’’ which opens the collection. There 
are two or three rhymes which we fancy would have 
caused the author to “turn down’ a poem in his 
editorial capacity; but this is by the way. He has 
proved once more that topical verse can, on occasion 
be transformed into topical poetry by a true artist. 


Frail Poetic Humanity 


Why poets should be particularly affected by “love,’’ 
should have books written about their amorous adven- 
tures, and should shine with an especially ruddy light 
in this respect it is difficult to say. The fact is that 
the ordinary man who does not happen to be a poet 
is subject to much the same emotions, and would pro- 
vide very similar material for biographers if fame 
crowned him with her laurels. But the poet sings of 
love, and in “Loves of the Poets’? (Holden and Hard- 
ingham, 7s. Od. net) Mr. E. A. Vizetelly has indus- 
triously collected many stories, some scandalous, some 
quite irreproachable, concerning the lives of famous 
men and women. Frankly speaking, we find this class 
of book tedious and unprofitable; but we admit that 
many readers exist to whom. it will afford the utmost 
enjoyment. Mr. Vizetelly is tireless in his investiga- 
tions, and his accuracy, when accuracy is at all 
possible, may be relied upon. His pages on the trouba- 
dours and ¢vouvéres are exceedingly good, and we like 
his work better, on the whole, when he is dealing with 
the olden days than when he comes to modern times. 
The seventeen illustrations, ranging from Boccaccio to 
Longfellow, will add to the value of the volume for 
those who appreciate research in this direction. 


In ‘‘Ventures in Thought’’ (John Lane, 3s. 6d. net) 
Mr. Francis Coutts covers a variety of subjects dis- 
cursively, but briefly. He caters for so many tastes 
_ most people will find something in it to interest 
them. 








The Theatre 


“The Right to Kill” 


[* you chance to go to plays and read books, and 
do all that sort of work professionally, and also 
know the world a little, you will have noted that the 
foreigner on the stage and in literature almost always 
belongs. to a worn-out pattern, of at least twenty years 
ago. It is delightful to find that things are different 
at His Majesty’s. Fortunately for us,, Sir .Herberi 
Tree is far too clever to fall into that sort of conven- 
tion, and thus his heroic French colonel, the Marquis 
de Sevigné, is extremely like a delightful modern 
French’ officer we know—adapted to stage purposes. 
As the laggard Romeo, who feels he has the right to 
kill the husband of the lady he loves and leaves—with 
the best of motives—Sir Herbert has not appeared so 
young and skilful for many a long play. It is true 
that on the first night the action proved a little slow, 
the dialogue sometimes unoriginal and written with 
effort, but all that has doubtless been improved, and the 
story of how a French noble tries to save the honour 





of an Englishwoman who has been ill-treated by her 








husband, and imprudent with a doubtful lover, will 
delight all admirers of melodrama—draped as society 
comedy. It does not seem to us that M. Pierre 
Frondaie has been very fortunate in the adaptation by 
Mrs. Keyzer and Mr. Gilbert Cannan, so much is crude, 
so much is forced. But, at least, the sublime stage 
character of Mehmed Pasha, lovingly played by Mr. 
Bourchier, emerges with perfect strength and attrac- 
tion, while the beautiful setting of de Sevigné’s rooms 
in Constantinople and the heroine’s pavilion on the 
Bosphorus are a constant pleasure to the eyes. Of 
course, the heroine is Miss Irene Vanbrugh as Lady 
Falkland, the wife of the brutal Sir Archibald Falk- 
land, Mr. Edmuad Maurice, and therefore she is very 
interesting and admirably dressed for the part. But 
Lady Falkland, like many other characters in the play, 
is not compact of flesh and blood and a little powder 
of the stars; she belongs to the stage, and adjusts 
herself to the needs of the plot—cleverly, of course, 
but not convincingly. She is so unfortunate and 
weak and misled that one is merely unhappy about 
her, not sympathetic. 

Sir Herbert Tree is ever ready for a new adventure, 
and we imagine that “ The Right to Kill’’ must have 
made an appeal to his sense of beauty and that his 
choice of a splendid cast has given him infinite pleasure. 
We hope it may delight his admirers—among whom 
we are the most genuine—for many a long day; but we 
have a doubt. EGAN MEw. 








The City 


T HE most exciting development in, the City during 
the week from the Stock Exchange to the Baltic 
has been the long delayed but inevitable outbreak 
against the Germans. In many cases members of the 
Stock Exchange and other bodies have been sorely exer- 
cised as to the proper course to pursue. Men with whom 
they have worked for years and against whom they have 
no sort of grievance apart from their nationality or their 
German connections have had to be thrown into the. com- 
mon category of alien enemies with whom there.can be no 


' dealings. In circumstances ‘such as those which German. 


methods of warfare have brought about, there can be no 


' discrimination, and if many innocent and harmless bearers 


of German names’ have suffered with others who ought 
long ago to have been interned it may be said, in the words 
of the spoilers of Belgium, Necessity knows no law. In 
the state of business it would almost seem.as though the 
City found a certain. amount of relief in. taking action at 
last against the Germans who have .been allowed their 
freedom. 

Treasury Bills continue in good demand, and the sales 
for last week show a net sale of £ 10,805,000, £525,805,000 
having been bought and 415,000,000 paid, off. The 
steadily increasing popularity of Treasury Bills is proof not 


"only of the plethora of cash seeking an outlet for employ- 


ment but of the wisdom of the new system, which has 
ensured a ready supply of funds for war purposes. 

On the Stock Exchange, slump is the only condition ; the 
War Loan stands at 94, recent issues of. Colonial Stock 
are all down, and the sponsors of the new East India Rail- 
way Loan for 3} million 4} per. cent... debenture; stock 
unquestionably selected an unfortunate week for making 
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their appeal. There is ‘‘nothing doing’’ in the Foreign 
market. Home Rails show a sagging tendency, the Oil 
market is neglected, there are the fewest possible trans- 
actions in Rubbers, a few Insurance shares changed hands, 
and Nobel Explosives, and British and Argentine Meat 


shares were among the rare cases in which an improvement | 


was recorded. Both were favourably affected by their re- 
ports just issued. It is about the poorest show ever 
remembered on the Stock Exchange, and many members 
are at their wits’ ends to know how to finance themselves 
over this trying time. They would not have been worse 
off if the Stock Exchange had remained closed. 

‘The most anxious trial that has ever tested the finan- 
cial and national strength of the country,’’ was Earl 
Grey’s terse description, at the meeting of the British Bank 
of Northern Commerce, Ltd., of the crisis through which 
all British monetary institutions have passed. It is, as he 
said, matter for congratulation that the effect of the war 
has been to increase both the present and the potential 
strength of the Bank. The balance-sheet shows for the 
past year increased business and decreased liabilities. With 
so satisfactory a record at such a time, the future is 
brighter still. After the war the British Bank of Northern 
Commerce will have its full opportunity in Scandinavia 
and Russia—particularly in Russia, we imagine, seeing 
the resources of that great country which only need financ- 
ing to bring in a rich harvest. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ETYMON OF FRENCH GAVE. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Sir,—In the Dictionnaire de la Langue Frangaise . 
par E. Littré we read: ‘‘Gave s.m. Nom que I’on donne 
dans les Pyrénées aux: cours d’eau plus ou moins con- 
sidérables qui descendent des montagnes.’’ But no ety- 
mology, or true origin, for the word is proposed. -It is 
followed by : ‘‘Gave s.f. Terme populaire qui se dit pour 
le jabot des oiseaux.’’ For this the etymology of Diez 
is recorded, namely ‘‘Latin cavus, creux.’’ For many 
years I have believed that gave in the sense of water- 
course must be from cavo or cava=hollow. A channel 
conveying water must always be hollow, creux, by com- 
parison with its banks, however flat these may be. 
Streams do not ‘‘meander level with their fount.’’ Per- 
haps, however, both words are connected with Keltic 
gab=mouth; a gap, or outlet, being necessary for the 
flowing of water; no less than an inlet, or gullet, is re- 
quired for swallowing it. 

Epwarp S. DopcGson. 

May 8, 1915. 


SCRIABIN—THE LAST PHASE. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEemy. 

Sir,—‘‘Here lies buried a great treasure but yet more 
glorious hopes.’’ So wrote Grillparzer of Schubert, and 
sO May we write to-day of Scriabin. For, although he 
never passed out of the region of controversy, most people 
are agreed that he had the elements of a great musician 
in him. Last year he was a visitor to London, and his 
presence amongst us naturally kindled a lively interest 
in his works. ‘‘Prometheus,’’ which Sir Henry J. Wood 
introduced to England, stirred up eager discussion, and 
as Scriabin’s name became familiar at a time when the 
arts of Russia were claiming serious attention, he passed 
swiftly from obscurity to prominence. 

In the article on ‘‘The Musical Future of Russia’? which 
appeared in THe Acapemy of January 23 I pointed out 








the main features of Scriabin’s compositions. It remains 
to say that, so far as the world knows, the total amount 
of his output was not large. But it was unusual both ip 
subject and treatment. That some found his methods 
ridiculous—a few of the United States papers have lately 
devoted some cutting remarks to ‘‘Prometheus’’—js 
hardly astonishing. But even the most bigoted antij- 
modern could hardly deny his originality. In the phrase 
of these people, Scriabin’s ‘‘ugliness’’ was not the “‘ugli- 
ness’’ of Strauss or of Schénberg. There is something 
of Chopin in the early pianoforte compositions, and Mrs, 
Newmarch tells us that he was, for a time, under the 
influence of Liszt, to whom, in respect of choice of sub- 
jects, he bears some real affinity. And I seem to have 
detected a slight suggestion of the Wagner of “Die 
Gétterdammerung”’ in one or two of his pages. This 
lends to the news of his death something of the tragic. 
When a man begins to write music he is necessarily under 
the influence of others. Hero-worship is a youthful trait. 
The early Beethoven, the early Wagner and Strauss have 
much in common with Mozart, Weber and Liszt. A man 
must write many notes before he can emancipate himself 
from the great spirits from whom he has gathered his 
spiritual virtue. Scriabin, as I have said, was Chopin- 
esque at the beginning. As he was born in 1871 and 
intended to pursue a military career, it will be realised 
that he had but few years in which to devote himself 
entirely to music. We may take it, therefore, that, how- 
ever revolutionary his later compositions sound, they were 
but an elaborate preamble to his réal life-work. The pity 
of it is that Scriabin has died before he had consolidated 
his position. I believe that he contemplated another 
work not unlike ‘‘Prometheus,’’ but even more ambitious 
in its aim. 

One cannot but feel that his early death is a serious 
blow to Russian music. It reminds us how much of ouf 
joy in the activities of gifted writers arises from anticipa- 
tion. Whether we enjoy his works or not, we cannot 
question the fact that he was one of the most interesting 
of modern musicians. To many of those not particularly 
interested in the latest developments in music he was an 
attractive personality by reason of his study of occultism 
and his attitude to theosophy. But it is as a musician that 
the world will judge him. And the critics, no doubt, will 
find much to say about his compositions for a long time 
to come. 

Yours truly, 


Glasgow. D. C. PARKER. 





BRITISH BANK OF NORTHERN COMMERCE. 
EARL GREY ON SOUND FINANCE AND PATRIOTISM. 


Earl Grey presided over the annual general meeting held 
yesterday at the Bank’s premises. 

The Secretary, Mr. J. H. Roscoe, read the notice and 
auditors’ report. 

The Chairman said :— 

At our last general meeting we were able to assure you 
that the present position and future prospects of the Bank 
were satisfactory, that a progressive banking business had 
been firmly established, and that we had good reason for 
our belief that the effect of our growing prosperity would 
prove increasingly advantageous, not only to our share- 
holders, but to that growing commercial solidarity of the 
Entente Powers and the Northern Nations which we are 
all so anxious to foster and promote. (Hear, hear.) It is 
hardly necessary for me to remind you that the war cloud 
which had darkened the skies of political Europe in 1911, 
and again in 1912, had produced a certain nervousness in 
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the financial centres of the world. Confidence was being 
undermined and stagnation and losses occurred in certain 
quarters. Under these conditions we pursued a cautious 
policy, the wisdom of which was conclusively demonstrated 
when the war storm burst upon us last July. The finan- 
cial crisis which marked the months following the outbreak 
of war has already been fully dealt with by many abler per- 
sons than myself, making it sufficient for me merely to 
refer to the fact that owing to the courageous action of 
H.M. Government, the Governor of the Bank of England 
and others, this country has been able to emerge triumph- 
antly from the most anxious trial that has ever tested its 
financial and national strength. Notwithstanding the 
anxious times caused by the war, we have reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves on the fact that the effect of the war 
has been to bring our Bank an increase both of present and 
potential strength. As you are well aware, the original 
object of our Bank was to establish an institution which 
should promote close and direct financial relations between 
this country, Scandinavia and Russia. A large proportion 
of the business with those countries was formerly arranged 
through the medium of the German banks in London, and 
we believed that it would be-preferable that the trade be- 
tween this country and the northern States of Europe 
should be transacted through an English bank, entirely 
owned and controlled by shareholders of Great Britain and 
the northern countries. (Hear, hear.) The present posi- 
tion and prospects of our Bank confirm the opinion we 
then formed. It will be of interest to the shareholders to 
know that the Company’s Register of Members does not 
contain the name of one single. enemy shareholder, either 
resident in this country or abroad, and that we have prac- 
tically no commitments with the enemy countries. (Hear, 
hear.) We look forward after the war to a considerable 
increase in business between this country and Russia and 
Scandinavia. Although our money-earning capacity was 
reduced during the earlier period of the war through dis- 
location of trade and exchange, the business we are now 
doing justifies the belief that a result of the war will be to 
bring to our Bank a considerable increase of regular and 
legitimate business. (Hear, hear.) The capital of the 
Bank remains as a year ago. Current Deposit and other 
Accounts amount to £1,038,880, against £1,138,000 last 
year, The next amount refers to Bills rediscounted in this 
market. Guarantees for £246,541 have been given chiefly in 
connection with ships bought in the Prize Court and trans- 
ferred to neutral flags. Owing to abnormal times, Accept- 
ances require a few words of explanation from me. You 
will notice that they are split into two amounts. The first, 
£168,104, represents our outstanding commercial Accept- 
ances for new business. The second amount refers to our 
pre-moratorium Acceptances, which at the outbreak of the 
War amounted to £906,000. The moratorium for foreign 
debts proclaimed in Scandinavian countries being still in 
force and Exchange being against our clients there still 
remained unpaid on March 31 £173,801. Since that date 
this amount has been further reduced, ‘and will of course 
gradually disappear from our Accounts. We have liquid 
cash £322,273. Our Investments, £387,190, have been 
written down to current prices on March 31 last. It will 
also interest you to know that nearly 51 per cent. of our 
Investments are in the War Loan and Exchequer Bonds; 
28 per cent. in Colonial and Foreign Government and Cor- 
poration Stocks and Bonds; the remaining 21 per cent. 
being distributed over the United States of America and the 
rest of the world, including the countries of our Allies, 
but nothing in enemy countries. The next item, £741,920 
19s. 6d., is fully described in the balance-sheet, and of this 
amount £16,000 represents the Stock Exchange loans re- 
ferred to. Bills Discounted £375,383 represent the balance 








of Bills remaining in our portfolio. The remainder of the 
items upon the Assets side are Contras, which | 
have already dealt with. That, gentlemen, deals with 
the figures of the Accounts, and comparing the 
figures of this year’s Accounts with those of last year 
you will be pleased to see that, notwithstanding the finan- 
cial convulsion caused by the war, our gross profits have 
increased. The falling off of our acceptances during the 
war does not indicate, as might appear at first sight, any 
diminution in the volume of our business; on the contrary, 
this reduction has been much more than equalised by the 
increase in our cash credit business. The net result, there- 
fore, is increased business and diminished liabilities. As 
the amount of bills in circulation has largely ciminished 
during the war, our turnover in discounts has naturally 
been much smaller than in the previous year. It must 
further be remembered that we have provided a large 
amount for writing down our investments to March 31 
prices, and for making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts. The net result is that, after making provision for 
doubtful and bad debts and contingencies and all charges, 
we are able to recommend a dividend, free of income tax, 
at the rate of 2s. per share, and we carry forward to the 
current year £12,979 6s. od. The total distribution for 
the year, therefore, after taking into consideration the 
interim dividend of 4 per cent. paid in October last, is 
8 per cent. per annum, free of income tax. You will be 
pleased to know that about 40 per cent. of our staff are 
serving with the Colours. We are keeping their places 
open and are allowing them full salaries at present. In this 
connection I wish.to mention the change that has taken 
place in the management of the Bank. Mr. Rutherford— 
who, as you know, has been connected with the Bank since 
its foundation—finding the strain too much for his health, 
expressed to the directors his desire to retire at the end of 
the year 1914. We appointed in his stead Mr. G. L. 
d’Abo, formerly joint manager of the Société Generale in 
London, and feel certain that. the Bank’s business and in- 
terests are well secured in his hands. We have deemed it 
desirable to appoint a second sub-manager, and we have 
promoted to the position Mr. S. Colvin, who has been ‘in 
the service of the Bank since its beginning. The abserice 
of many members of our staff has thrown more work on 
those remaining, who, however, have shown their loyalty 
and devotion in a manner that deserves our thanks. 

The report was unanimously adopted,’ and a dividend of 
44 per cent. declared. A resolution was also passed: 
‘‘That the annual remuneration of the Board of Directors 
be increased as from the 14th day of May, 1914, by the 
sum of £1,500 per annum.”’ 
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